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Foreword 



Sornetim«: ws may become aware of societal trends without recognizing 
! H^lr j»tent ial ef f ects w our zl®efcl : ■ nst jtut iorw. ^At other timesj we rnay^ fqi I = Jo 
respond adequate!) to social changes, even though we are aware that they are 
lQR* n 9:jP|o c ®*_ ^^5: ?^ y[^l s»ciMy _ Jar e__ _b«rtjv the _1A n <feney t9*dr;d 

self-correction~to:rnake adjustments in our social : institutions: so that they function 
effectively— and the ter^ehcy toward making adjustments that anticipate heeded 
changes and that, in a sense, preempt the need for self-correction. 



:_:^l_^id Jhls^^^^ JHe current iJeyefs 'oTjej&OTtfcm 

and Income: achieved by racial and ethnic minorities fail below that of Whites, this 
imlwlance in economic a^e^astionol '<^^me^r_p1us ^^^^ SP^lb 'Q 

population of racial: a ethnic minority groups, raises important : issues for educa- 
tion and government policy makers faea&s state^ It Is the intent of this report to 
help focus the discussion on these i$&tes and to encourage appropriate responses. 



WICHE is grateful to the or^hizotions divd Jh]iividudls_wtK> Jiave worked with 
us on this important project. The College Board cosponsored the study and 
provided assistance: and advice at several stages. The Atlantic Richfield- Founda- 
fi^i^pvided additional financial support. :lA regtonal advisory committee, whose 
members are listed: on the following page; provided: valuable assistance in preparing 
these reports and helped develop a strategy for disseminating the results of the 
study. 
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Introduction 



This series of state reports is lihtehcJed to hjghlijght the implications for 

educational planning of the changing demography of the Southwest*: This project is 
the outgrowth of an wrj ier report^ wh i ch_Was prepared to provide bac kcjro^rid dat a 
for: a regional higher education conference on minority access and retention in 
higher education (Kaufman et al., 1983). 



The decision to concentrate: on minorities: in higher education in the south* 
western states follows from several conclusions that have been well documented. 



o Certain racial and ethnic minorities have been under represented in higher 
educajjori relative to rionminprities. This is ■_ especially true of : Hispanic 
students, wha are well represented, proportionally and numerically, in the 
population of these states. 

o These minorities are even less well represented among college arid 
professional school graduates. 

° I n cr®aseSi ^zz*^:.jw!0^r4ion :L of z racial : and ethnic minorities among 
successive age coN>rts present a challenge to: educators and policy 
makers concerned with reversing these patterns of uhderreprese^^Sbn. 

The reports focus on each of five southwestern states (Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas): individually In order to call attention to the 
most important findings in each state. 

z :: ::As college-age populations in these five southwestern stales grow In terms of 
botrr the numbers arid perraitages_ of ethnic minority individuals, policy makers will 
be_A!ced with a number of serious educational and political auestions. For 
example: 

b Are current approaches to: provision of educational opport unity—for all 
seeking it, regardless ethnic background— sufficient, now and for the 
future? 



b What _are the _Jmp[iCTtioTO_ ; _ : f6r j higher ze^cc^ion jwni for institutions 1 
program and resource^ ^mix" of the growing minority share: of the 
^l* 6 ^^?® popuJoiion f ^and the simultaneous decline (in some states) of 
the proportion of Whites in the same dg-e groups? 
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b What: are the implications of the growth of these minority populations 
for the economies of the states and their supplies of highly trained 
manpower, given the current dislribution of minority students throughout 
the educational system (by institutional level and type, for example)? 

o What are the implications : for the higher education institutions of the 
current pattern of distribution of minority students, given the changes in 
the composition of the college-age group? 

0 !t the _ ^ycationql jwtt^rhs of jrniroority ^students remairi : unchanged as 
their numbers grow, what are the possible socio! and political conse- 
quences? 



These questions are meant only: to suggest the seriousness and complexity of 
P^icy issues that need attention. : The hope of the brgqhizqt ions publishing the 
report is that its contents will be useful as these challenging questions are 
addressed. 



The information: in these reports comes primarily from two sources: the 1980 
census of _ th^j^pujation l and jreldted Lsuryeys z by z the United: :_Stdtes = _Bure^.h ofifhe 
Census: provided population and demographic data, and: the :Higher Education 
General Information Survey (HEGIS) ccShducted by the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statist *tc»:i(NGES} previa^ e^catian data. Reference to these two sources 
ensures that there: will be comparability in the data presented across states and 
that other users will have access to the same data sources. 

Cautjdn must be used when icorngaring the two data bases, however, because 
each source defines racial and ethnic groups differently, with particular impact on 
the "Hispanic" population group. The HEGiS format d^ignates five racial or ethnic 
Spypst = American 4ndiqn t .Blade,: ifeiqn,: Hisj>aniCjL and - Whi te. -_ -_ The Census Bureau 
uses the racial designations American Indian, Black, Asian, Other, and White,: plus a 
further designat ion L"Persons of Spanish Origin^ arid ^erso]ns_nbt of S>qni_sh^ Origin^" 
stating that persons of Spanish origin may be of any race. In this report, the 
Census Bureau data have been reconciled with the HEGIS data for mat, resulting in 
the following comparable groups: 



Definitio ns 



HEGIS 



CENSUS 



American Indian 



American Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts 
whether of Spanish origin or not 



Black 



Blacks not of Spanish origin 



Asian 



Asian and Pacific: islanders whether 
of Spanish origin or hot 



Hispanic 



Persons of Spanish origin, regardless 
of race 



White 



White, hot of Spanish origin 



Residual 



Total population minus the above 
(also Other races not of Spanish 
origin) 
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While these breakdowns do not all problems of comparability, they 

appear to work well for the purposes of this report. To keep the terminology 
short, in all cases Black and White refer to Black not-Hispanic and White hot- 
Hispanic. Exhibits derived from census data refer to the Lcategory 11 Spanish origin," 
*htie ^ exhibits derived from HEGI5 data use the term "Hispanic" to identify 
essentially the same group. 

It further must be recognized that the terms "Spanish origin" and "Hispanic" 
aggregate into one group several ethnic groups, e.g., Central American immigrants, 
LatmpS3 = Mexjcan Americans, and others, which may vary from state to state^Eaeb 
of these groups has its. own demographic and cultural ^hdr^dcteristjcs. Policy 
makers may wish to be aware of these different characteristics and of their 
implications for higher education. 

The most recent and reliable data available were, used in this report. In 
some cases more recent data were available, but older i/tfOTfndHqn was used 
because it was comparable with the data for earlier years whereas the newer data 
were not. Where the racial and ethnic composition of the college-age population 
is compared with the composition of the student population and the distribution of 
degrees among racial and ethnic groups (Exhibits 8A-8E and 9A-9E), HEGIS data 
from 1980 were used for the education information in order to compare them with 
census data from the same year. 
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Summary 



Texas's popi iQtion is projected to be between 19.1 million and 23.1 million by 
the year 2000, up from 14.2 million in 1980, a twenty-year growth rate of 
between 35 and 63 percent. (See Exhibit I.) 

Nearly 60 percent of the population growth from 1970 to 1980 can be 
accounted for by iri-migrdtion, which is projected to remain high. 

People of Spanish origin accounted for 21 percent of the total population of 
Texas in 1980, but they accounted for more than 30 percent of the CM age 
group. (See Exhibits 2 and 3.) 



By 2000, nearly 40 percent of the age 0-4 population is projected to be of 
Spanish origin. (See Exhibit 3.) 

The other minority groups in Texas are smaller. Blacks rej>resented ||.8 
percent of the total population in 1980, American Indians 0.3 percent, Asians 
0.9 percent, and all others 0.3 percent. However, the state's Black population 
is the third largest in the U.S., the Asian the fifth largest, and the American 
Indian the ninth largest. (See Exhibits 2 and 3.) 

Texas has the twenty-third highest proportion of people aged 25 and older 
with college degrees. Whites far exceed most minority groups in postseconda- 
ry educational attainment. (See Exhibit 4.) 

Data suggest that Hispanics have higher =L high school dropout rates than Blacks 
or Whites and tend to leave school earlier. For example, the number of 
Hispanic high school graduates in spring 1983 was approximately 60 percent 
the size of Hispanic enrollment in ninth grade in fall 1979, compared with 
74.5 and 63.2 percent respectively for Whites arid Blacks. (See Exhibit 5.) 

Trends in Texas suggest that high school graduation rates are similar to 
nationwide figures that show 83 percent of White students completing high 
school over the period from 1973 to 1979, compared with 72 percent of Black 
students and 55 percent of Hispanics. (See narrative to Exhibit 5.) 



National data soggest that smaller percentages of students from Ibw-iricome 
families enroll in postsecondary education than students from medium- and 
high-income families. In Texas, relatively high percentages of Spanish-origin 
and Black families earned less than $15,000 in 1979. (See Exhibits 6 and 7.) 

Present enrollment and earned degree patterns show considerable unde repre- 
sentation (relative to 4heir proportions in the college-age population— aged 
20-29) for Hispanics and Blacks at all levels of postsecondary education. 
Generally American Indians and Asians are well represented. (See Exhibits 
8A-8E arid 9A-9E.) 



From 1976-77 to 1980-81, Hispanics and Blacks have experienced greater than 
average declines in degrees awarded at the associate, master's, and doctoral 
levels and greater than average increases at the bachelor's and first profes- 
sional levels. (See Exhibit 10.) 

In summary, the greatest population growth in the next twenty years will take 
place among the minority populations, whose rates of postsecondary educa- 
tional attainment and socioeconomic status have been low historically. 
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- Exfii&it L : = 
Populotion Growth, 1960 to 1960, 
ond Three Projections, 1990 to 2000 
— Texas— 



This exhibit shows the actual percentage -growth in Texas^s population from _J9j60 to 
1 980, The dotted, dashed, and solid lines represent three different population pro- 
jections for 1 990 and 2000. - These projections are based on mathematical calcula* 
tlp^^ of Jrerids evident today. They_ do not take ijnto accj)Uht ecc^bmic or social 
factors that may cause the growth rate to accelerate or to slow. 

b Texas's population Is projected to reach |?.l iwHiOTzfa^Wjmllllc^ by 
the year 2000, up from 14.2 million in 1980. The growth from 1980 to 
1990 1 is .estimated to be approximately 18 to 30 percent, and estimates 
of the overall change from 1980 to 2000 range from 35 to 63 percent. 

o During the 1970s, Texas was the tenth fastest growing state in the 
nation, despite its Jorge population base. In addition, it had the second 
greatest: igai h~ - in pppul at ion during the decade. JTH i e Bt^eau of the 
Census predicts that Texas wiii be: the eleventh fastest growing state in 
the 1980s, and the National Planning Association predicts it will be the 
eighth fastest growing state during the decade (Robey and Russell* 
1983). 

o Nearly 60 percent of the population growth from 1970 to 1980 can be 
attributed to iri-migratibn, arid the other 30 percent to natural growth 
(Masnick and Pitkin, 1982). Many of the people migrating to Texas are 
young adults, who have attained or are approaching those years in 
which they will be starting families. 
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Exhibit 1 

Population Growth, 1969 to 1980, 
and Three Projections, 1990 to 2000 
—Texas— 
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1960 



1970 



1980 



1990 



2000 



Sources: Rdbeyond Russell. 1963; U.S. Dureou of the Census. 1970 bnd 1980: Mosnick bhd Pitkin. 1962. 

Note: The Mosnick ond Pitkin projections ore plotted os found in their report: Projections for 2000 from 
the Notional Plonning Associotiqn ond jhe^ Dureou of the Census ore^estimotes colculoted by regres 
sion onolysis using octuol populotion figures fcom the I960. 1970. ond I960 censuses ond the 1990 
projections. 
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Exhibit 2 

Population by Race and Spanish Origin, 1980 
—Texas— 



Exhibit 2 presents the prdpbrtibris of racial and ethnic groups in the 1 980 popula- 
tion in Texas. Since the data collected on race and Spanish origin in 1 970 and 
1 980 are hot comparable, it is hot possible to make an accurate comparison 
between the two censuses. 



o Texas's largest minority : jrpup is Jrie ^ ^hish^bngiri population, the second 
largest among the United States with nearly 3 million. Nearly 2 1 
percent oj the ^populdtjon considers itself to be of Spanish- origin, which 
is the second highest percentage in the nation (American Demog raphics, 
(983). 

o Eleven of the fifty metropolitan areas in the country with large Span- 
ish-origin populations are in Texas, ranging from San Antonio, with more 
than 481,000 (ranked fifth) to Lubbock with more than 41,000 (ranked 
fiftieth). In percentage sf Spanish-origin population,: nineteen of the top 
fifty imetrdpoiitan i areas idre jri the state. Six of the top seven are 
Laredo (91.5 percent), McAllen-Edinburg-Mission (81.3 percent), Browns- 
yiUe-Hbrlingeri (77.1 percent). El Paso (61.9 percent), Corpus: Christi (48.5 
percent), and San Antonio (44.9 percent). The rest range from Victoria 
(30.4 percent— ranked eleventh) to Dallas (8.9 percent— ranked fiftieth) 
(American Demogrcphics§ 1983). 

b In comparison with the £^hish-^ri£in f^Lulation, other minority groups in 
Texas are smaller: Blacks constitute 11.8 percent of Texas's population, 
American Jhdiahs 0.3 percent, Asians 0.9 j^ercent, all others 0.3 ^percent. 
Texas's Black population is the third largest in the U.S. with 1.7 million 
and is the sixteenth largest in proportion. The Asian population, tied for 
fourteenth in proportion, is the fifth largest at 1 20,000 while the 
American Indian population of approximately: 39/000 is the ninth largest 
in the country (America n— Demographies, 1983 and U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1981). 

6 Three = metropolitan ^ areas in Texas are among the top fifty: in the size 
of Black population: Houston with nearly 514,000 (ranked ninth), Dallas 
with almost 314,000 (sixteenth), and Fort Worth-Arlington with nearly 
103,000 (forty-ninth). In percentage of Black population, Longview- 
Marshall (22.6 percent Black) ranks thirty-third. Tyler (21.9 percent) is 
thirty-sixth, and Beaumont-Port Arthur (21.8 percent) ranks thirty-seventh 
(American Demographics, 1983). 




Exhibit 2 - 
Population by Race arid Spanish Origin, i960 
—Texas- 




American Indian 0.3% 
Asians 0.9% 
All others 0.3% 




Source: Koufmon et 61, 1983, Table 21 and 23 
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- : - Exhibit 3 

School end College-Age Populotion by Race and Spanish Origin, 
1980 (Actual) and 2000 (Projected) 
— Texas— 



This exhibit shows the distribution of people of school age by race and Spanish 
origin for 1980 and a projection for the year 2000. The projection is based on a 
regression analysis of age cohorts from the 1980 census. Because the percentages 
of Ameri can Indians and Asians in Texas are so small, they have been included in 
the All Others category in Exhibit 3* American Indians constitute between 0.2 to 
0.3 percent of the population aged 0-29, and Asians make up between 0.7 to U3 
percent of that age group. The projections: dp not show nany trends toward sub- 
stantial increases among these racial groups between 1980 and 2oC?. 

o Exhibit 3 shows that the Spanish-origin population tends to be highly 
concentrated in the younger age groups. Although people of Spanish 
origin constituted 21 percent of the total population of Texas in 1980, 
they accoonted for 30,: 30, j and 28_ percent respectively of the three 
youngest age groups 5-9, and years). 

b By the year 2000, children of Spanish origin are projected to account for 
39, 37, and 35 percent respectively of the three youngest age groups. 



a The numbers: of Black*.. Asian* and Anwicdn (hdian : children will hot be 
as large as the Spanish-origin group, but by the year 2000, : it : is __esti- 
mated that mc<e than 15 percent of the children below age 15 in Texas 
will be Black. 
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Exhibit 3 

School and College-Age Population by Race and Spanish Origin, 
1980 (Actual) and 2000 (Projected) 
— Texas- 



Age Group 



25-29 



20-24 



15-19 



10-14 



5-9 



0-4 



Spanish Origin 
All Others* 




50 75 

Each bar equals 100 percent of oge group. 



Source: Koufmon et 61, 1983, Tobies 20 ond 22 

* Note: The All Others group Includes the American Indian ruid Asian populations. Asians constitute 
bstw^H P'7 or) d 1.3 percent of the state population of theyarioui a~g^ 

between 0.2 and 0.3 percent, and others between 0.2 to 0.5 percent. There ore no dototo suggest 
thot the American Indian and Asian proportions of the various age groups will be increasing between 
1980 and 2000. 
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Exhibit 4 



Educational Attainment by Race and Spanish Origin 
of Persons Aged 25 and Over, 1980 
—Texas- 



Exhibit 4 shows the proportions of the population aged 25 and over that have 
completed various levels of education.- As the levels of educational attainment 
rise, the proportions of the population^ reocfting = those JeveJ£ d^rease. The differ- 
ences in attainment among racial and ethnic groups are striking. It must be 
emphasized that school attainment of Texas adults in 1 980 does not necessarily 
reflect what is taking place among the present generation of students in school, 
but the educational attainment of parents 4ids been shown to of feet the educa- 
tional choices of their children. Exhibit 5, by presenting information on recent 
enrollment figures for high sctiool yooth, may indicate that minorities 1 educational 
attainment is increasing. 

o In 1980, Texas had the twenty-third highest proportion in the nation (16 
percent) of college graduates in its population aged 25 or older ahdjhe 
thirtieth highest percentage of high school graduates (61.3 percent) 
(American Demographics, 1982). 

° PWy c^^t^one-third ofjthe Sj^isli-origin _ population aged 25 and over 
had completed high school in 1980, compared with approximately 
twe^thirds of the Whites and American Indians, three^qoarters of the 
Asians, and one-half of the Blacks in the same age group. 

o Approximately 36 percent of the White, 24 percent of the Black, 32 
percent of the American Indian, and 55 percent of the Asian population 
had completed some college, compared with 15 percent of the Span- 
ish-origin population. 

6 The disparity in ledueat ional attainment is most st r ifc ihg at the bachelor's 
degree level or higher. In 1980, 18 percent of the White population and 
?9 pejxeht_of the Asian populdt ion had completed at least a bachelor's 
degree, compared with 9 percent of the Blacks, 12 percent of the 
American Indians, and 6 percent of the Spanish -origin population. 
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Exhibit 4 

Educational Attainment by Race and Spanish 
of Pfersons Aged 25 and Over, 1980 
—Texas— 



n 



White r. 

2. 

a 

4, 

Spanish i 
Origin 1 

4. 



Block 



American 1 
Indian 2 
a 

4 



Asian j 



1. Bachelor's degree 

2. Some college . 

3. Completed high school 

4. Some high school 



If 1! 



If II 



Eoch figure represents 10 percent of the groups population. 



Source: Koufmon et oL 1983. Table TX-4 
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Exhibit 5 

Persistence in High School of Ninth Graders, 
Foil 1979 to Foil 1982 (Public Schools Only) 
— Texos— 



Exhibit 5 presents the percentage of fall 1 979 ninth graders in texas public schools 
*ho were enrolled as tenth graders in fall 1 980, eleventh graders in fall 1 98 1, 
twelfth graders in fall 1982, and graduated in spring 1 983. While these figures are 
not identical to rates of persistence for the various racial and ethnic groups 
through graduation, they may serve as an indicator or a: relative measure of persis- 
tence. The numbers of American Indian and Asian students in Texas are too small 
\Q imp]/ persistence from the i^ta^- Jn-mi Ration t^ cwsed the absolute numbers 
of Black students in the twelfth grade groups to increase. 

b This exhibit implies that i Hispamcs have Higher dropout g rates than Whites 
or Blacks and that these students appear to drop out earlier. White 
White, and Black eleventh jjr ddfers ^IkSi led approximately 85 and 80 
percent respectively of White: and Black ninth grade enrollments two 
years earlier, Hispanic eleventh graders totalled 67.5 percent of their 
cohort. 

° J!^i f !y rr *e>_ /°t yispdhl^ Ji.ISi i^bpL ^P/H** :.An__J?82_ represented 66.4 
percent of the number of ninth graders three years earlier as opposed to 
86 percent for Blacks and 81 percent for Whites. 



o The numbers of high school graduates in ^spring 1983 compared with the 
numbers of in in th^^racfers in fa 1 { J 979 show /greater d ispar it_fe$i__ The s i ze 
of the White high school graduating class was 74,5 percent as large as 
the 1979 White ninth grade group. Similar figures for the Hispanic and 
Black groups are 59.7 and 63.2 percent respectively. 

o Thus* jt is clear that a/ sizeabje : part pf_ Block = and iHisp/anic youfhj 
relative to others, will ret complete high school and be eligible to enter 
college. 

o Although these figures, which show the "leakage" of minorities from the 
"educational pipeline," are different from nationwide figures the trends 
are similar. Nationally, 83 percent of White students over the period 
from 1973 to 1979 completed high school compared with 72 percent of 
Black students and 55 percent of Hispanics (Astin, 1982). 
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Exhibit 5 

?nce in High School of Ninth Groders, 
Foil 1979 to Foil 1982 (Public Schools Only) 
— Texas— 




Grade 10 11 12 G* 10 11 12 G* 10 11 12 G* 

Hbponk 
Students 



WMtf^ 
Students 



Block 
Students 



mm 



Source: Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1984 
•Graduates 
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Exhibit 6 



Percentage of 1980 U.S. High School Seniors 
Subsequently Enrolled in College 



Taken together, Exhibits 6 and 7 Hlustrate the relationships among race and/or 
ethnicity, family income, and college attendance. Exhibit 6 displays the results of 
q national survey relating to the percentage of 1 980 high school graduates Who 
enrolled in college during the next several years. Data were not available on a 
ftate^^^tate-fesjs. It :5iauld ^ recognized that ' this was a national ^survey -with 
limited generalization to: the population of specific: states, the survey did show 
that attendance ^t terns in ^ the West were different from other regions. Although 
approximately the : same percentage of: western high school seniors attended : college 
as seniors from other regions of the U.S., a greater percentage of students from 
♦he^West attended two^eor z colleges itfej> students from the other regions^ (28 
percent in ±he West compared: with l & percent in the Northeast and 16 percent in 
the North Central states and the South). 

o The five bars on the left of -the exhibit show the college attendance 
patterns for the = racial and Spams^^brigih jroujjs. i _White and Black 
students attended four-year institutions in approximately: the same 
P r ^^!PhSf:_but la gredter prbjOTtiOT of Whites then Blacks attended 
two-year institutions, which accounts for the greater overall college- 
going rate for Whites^ Compared with thej>ther grcajps, American Indian 
andr Spanish -origin students attended twp-yearcplLegesih relatively large 
proportions and four-year colleges in low proportions. : Attendance at 
!*rth i^o-ie^r four-ywr jhstitutjohs by students of Asian ancestry 
was far greater than for any other group. 

6 Attendance ipatterns yqr>^ according joiTOCipe 

is measured by a composite of parentat education, family income, 
f a*her ? s dec t^i t ion, arid household _<^arac ter is it its. Hi gh SE S s t udent s are 
more likely to attend post secondary educational institutions at all levels 
than those with lower SES. 




Exhibit ( 

Percentage of 1980 U.S. High School Seniors 
Subsequently Enrolled in College 




Rodol/ Ethnic Group Socioeconomic Status* 



vXvx-XvX::::;: 

wmm 



Source: Notionci Center for Education Statistics. 1984 

* Socioeconomic ^totusiis^neosured byo composite oorentol education family income, fathers oc 
cupation; and hoosehold characteristics: 
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Exhibit 7 

Family Income by Race and Spanish Origin, 1979 

— Texas- 



Exhibit 7 shows the percentages of the population with family incomes in three 
ranges: less than $ 1 5,000 per year; $15,000 to $34,999 per year; and $35,000 or 
more per year. The distribution for each racial or ethnic group is illustrated. 



o Large proportions of theBlacfe and 5pahisn^rig[n i populations i come from 
families earning less than $15,000 per year, and small proportions of 
those groups come from families earning $35,000 or more. 

6 F9M^_:L ncbm 5 levels for the White and Asian populations ore similar; 
compared with the other racial or ethnic groups^ 

ages earn less than $15,000 and higher percentages earn more than 
^^5,000. Although income levels for American Indian families are 
somewhat lower than for Whites and Asians, the pattern is similar. 

o This exhibit illustrates the relatively low economic status of Blacks and 
people of Spanish origin in Texas, compared with Whites, American 
Indians, and Asians. 

b These figures, when combined with the general information on student 
at tendance t patterns presented in Exhibit 6, ^monstrate the important 
cbrjiection between economic status and education. 
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Exhibit 7 

Family Income by Race and Spanish Origin, 1979 

— TexaS- 




Sburce: Koufmon et oL 1963, Table TX-6 
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Exhibits 
Postsecondory Enrollment 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

—Texas— 



Exhibits 8A-8E display the composition of postsecondory enrollments by race and 
ethnicity, compared w\h each group's representation in the college-age population 
?_99®d Each exh ibi t uses bcr s fa portray the pr poor f ion of = bne roc id I or 

ethnic group enrolled in_each of the four levels of postsecondory education* The 
bar s are superimposed upon a back gr bund field representing ttia t gratis proper t ion 
of the cuijege-age population. Thus, the reader can determine whether a group is 
well represented among post secondary students in propbrtibri to iis representation in 
the population. 

b The White proportion z of _ ehrbNments z at al I : ley els : of zpbstsee^dqry 
education is greater than the White proportion of the college-age popular 
lT} ' general. _I ne Wh*te P r ^PT*i°JQ_of two-year jcojLeje_^hrj^iment }s 
syfetqnt tally greater than the White share of the college-age population, 
and: White representation increases at the four-year, graduate, and first 
professional levels. 

° Ml^Panics and Blacks are jurjderreprese^^ d!Lfevels ibf postsecondory 
education, especially at : the graduate level, where: the proportions :e* 
Hispanic and Black ^hrbllments are less than one-half as large as the 
Spanish-origin and Black p'Oportions of the college-age population in 
Texas. 



o American Indians and Asians are well represented at ail levels of higher 
education. Asian students are slightly uhderrepresehted at the four-year 
undergraduate, level, but at all other levels the proportions of: American 
Indians and Asians enrolled equal or exceed the American Indian arid 
Asian proportions of the college-age population in Texas. 




Exhibit 8A 

- - - White Postsecondary Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 




Two-year Four-year Graduate First 

Professional 



Undergraduate — - 




Source: Koufmon et ol.. 1983. Tobies 7 ond 22 
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Exhibit 8D 
Hispanic Pbstsecondary Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

—Texas— 




Seurce: Kaufman et al:; 1983, Tables 7 and 22 
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Exhibit ee 

Block Postsecondary Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

—Texas- 




source: Kaufman et a!., 1983. Tables 7 and 22 
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Exhibit BB - 
American Indian Postsecondary Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1989 

—Texas— 




Source: Kaufman et ol.. 1983. Tobies 7 and 22 
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Exhibit 6E 

Asian Postsecondary Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

—Texas— 




1Wo-y»Of Four-year Graduate First 

Professional 

-— Undergraduate — 



Source: Kaufman et al:; 1983: Tables 7 and 20 
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Exhibits 9A-9E 
Degrees Earned in Texas 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980-81 

—Texas- 



Exhibits 9A-9E display the distribution among racial and ethnic groups of earned 
degrees at five levels (associate, bachelor's, master's, doctoral, and first profes- 
sional) with: each group's representation in the Lcoljege^qge population (ajjed 20^29). 
Each exhibit uses bars to portray the proportion of earned degrees by one racial or 
ethnic group iiveach the five levels of iP«IsecorKfary education. The ^ bars are 
superimposed upon a background field representing that group's proportion of the 
college-age population. Thus, the reader can deter mine whether a group is wel I 
represented in earned degrees in proportion to its representation in the population. 

o In: gerjerak wherh the propor t ions bf_ _degrees _ awarded to members of 
minority groups are compared with the proportions of the college-age 
population, the overall pattern of underrepresent at ion of minorities: is 
similar to that in enrollments* especially at the baccalaureate and higher 
levels. 



o the White proportion of those earning degrees at all levels of _- post secon- 
dary education is substantially greater than the White proportion of the 
college-age population in general. 

6 Hispanics ~ are undCTT^reserited z in Earned ^degrees at alj- levels of 
postsecondary education. At the tworyear degree level, the proportion 
®f zid*e§rees earwd by Hispanic stu than three- 

quarters the size of the Spanish-origin proportion of the college-age 
population in the state. The proportions of degrees earned by Hispanic 
students are lesjc t han = one-hgl f = as I gr ge as t he ^nish-or igin propor t ion 
of the college-age population at the bachelor's level, one-third as large 
6t the master's level, less than one-sixth at the doctoral level, and 
one-quarter at the first professional level. 



6 Blacks dre^als^underrejjres^ of pbstsecohddry education 

in Texas but to a slightly lesser extent. At the two-year level, the 
Black proportion is approximately five-sixths the size^ of the Black 
proportion of the college-age population* one-half = the size jgf the 
bachelor's and master's levels, and one-quarter the size at the doctoral 
and first professional levels. 



° ^^ericdh Indians and Asians are well represented at all degree levels, 
although there is slight underrepresentation of American Indians at the 
doctoral level and of Asians at the first professional level. At .the 
associate, bachelor's, and master's Jeyels^ tHe American Indian proportions 
of degrees earned are substantially larger than : the American Indian 
proportion of the coMea^-age population in the state. The same is 4 rue 
for Asians at the master's and doctoral levels.. 
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Exhibit 9A 
Degrees Earned by Whites 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 19S0 

—TeXdS- 




Soufce: Kaufman et oi;; 1963. Tables 12 and 22 
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-Exhibit 9B 
Degrees Earned by Hisponics 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

—Texas— 



:::::::: Dockgiouod flejd fqiwi 

HbponJc Percentage of Population Aged 20-29 

213% 
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Assodote Bachelor's Master's 



i.i 



Doctorate First 

Professional 



Source: Koufmon et dl.. 1°83, Tobies 1? arid 22 
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Exhibit 9C 
Degrees Earned 6y Blacks _ 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

—Texas— 



_ Po^gtooo^ Bete Equals 
Block Percentage of Population Aged 20-29 
12.5% 



II 



Associate Bachelor's Master's ' Doctorate first 



Professional 



Scarce- Kaufman et al:: 1983. Tobies 12 ond 22 
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Exhibit 9D 
Degrees Earned by American Indians 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

— Texas — 




Associate Bachelor's Master's Doctorate First 

Professional 




Source: Koafmon et ol;; 1983; Tobies 12 and 22 
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Exhibit 9E 
Degrees Earned by Asians 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

—Texas— 




Source: Kdufmoh et ol.. 1983. Tobies 12 and 20 
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Exhibit 10 

Earned Degrees by Race and Spanish Origin, 
1976-77 to 1980-81 
—Texas— 



This table presents the number of degrees awarded at five levels (associate, 
bachelor's, master's, doctoral, and first professional) by racial or ethnic group. At 
the doctoral and: first professional levels, interpretation is difficult because such 
ilt^tJiV'!!!^^ students that year-to-year fluc- 

tuations appear as substantial percentage changes. 

o The = nwnberzpf associate degrees awarded -in Texas <fccjirieji rnpre_tKan 
27 percent between 1976-77 and 1980-81, and the number of doctorates 
and first professional degrees increased approximately 10 percent over 
the same period. 

o At = the bachelor's arid first : professional degree J^yelsj the irKre^^ in 
degrees earned by Hispanici students was greater Jthan: the general 
[ncrea$e : at ihwe_le^s |n_Texdl fr^ 

there: were greater decreases in associate and master's degrees awarded 
to Hispanics than the_ overall decreases in the state. At the doctoral 
level, Hi s ponies experienced a decrease in degrees earned in contrast to 
a slight overall increase. 

o Black students earned more bachelor's and first professional degrees jn 
1980-81 than in 1976-77 but markedly fewer associate, master's, and 
doctoral degrees. 

6 The number of American lndiar ".students earning degrees at all levels in 
Texas is small, but they earned substantially more degrees in 1980-81 
than in 1976-77 at all levels except the bachelor's and doctoral. 

o in 1980-81 Asian students earned substantially more degrees at all levels 
than they did in 1976-77. 

b In most cases there was an increase in degrees earned in 1978-79 from 
1976-77 and decreases from 1978-79 to 1980-81. 
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Exhibit 10 

EGrned Degrees by Race and Spanish Origin, 
1976-77 to 1960-81 



State Totals 

Associate 
Bachelor's 
Master'* 
Doctorate _ 
First Professional 

Whitc^Stoden^ 

Associate 
Bachelor's 
Master's - 
Doctorate 
First Professional 



Students 



Associate 
Bachelor's 
Master's 

Perforate 

First Professional 



Block Students 



Associate 

Bachelor's 

Master's:. 

Doctorate. 

First Professional 

American Indian Student i 



Associate 
Bachelor's 
Master's:: 
Doctorate 
First Professional 

Asian Students 



Associate 

Bachelor's 

Master's: 

Doctorate 

First Professional 



Degrees : 
Awarded 
1 976-77 



Degrees 

Awarded 
1978-79 



Degree* 
Awarded 
1 980-8 1 



Percent 
Change 
1978-80 



Percent 
Change 
8976-80 



24, 


,387 


24, je* 


-0.8 


17,626 


-22.1 


-23.7 


51, 


,699 


53,656 


3.8 


53,589 


-0.1 


3.7 


16, 


,467 


16,236 


-1.4 


16,135 


-0.6 


-2.0 


I, 


,549 


1,612 


4.1 


1,693 


S.O 


9.2 


3, 


,452 


3,596 


4.2 


3,818 


6.2 


10.6 



17,334 


16,921 


-2,4 


12,609 


-25.5 


-27.3 


42,663 


43,553 


2.1 


42,863 


-J .6 


0.5 


12,876 


12,456 


-3.3 


12,063 


-3.2 


-6.3 


1,242 


',317 


6.0 


t,350 


2.5 


8.7 


3,319 


3,200 


-3.6 


3,402 


6.3 


2.5 



4,118 


2,932 


.4.5 


2,610 


-33.6 


-36.6 


4,148 


4,653 


12.2 


4,489 


-3.5 


8.2 


1,257 


I,l9t 


-5.3 


1,027 


-43.8 


-18.3 


47 


47 


zO.O 


U 


-2.1 


-2.1 


157 


208 


32.5 


198 


-4.8 


26.1 


2,594 


2,662 


2.6 


1,840 


-30.9 


-29. 1 


3,102 


3,i?7 


2.4 


3,26! 


2.6 


5.1 


1,181 


1,038 


-12.1 


946 


-8.9 


-i9.9 


55 


29 


-47.3 


42 


44. 8 


-23.6 


118 


113 


-4.2 


136 


20.4 


15.3 


58 


173 


198.3 


73 


-57.8 


25.9 


206 


256 


24.3 


197 


-23.0 


-4.4 


52 


55 


5.8 


63 


14.5 


21.? 


6 


8 


33.3 


4 


-50.0 


-33.3 


6 


14 


133.3 


12 


-14.3 


100.0 



85 


137 


61.2 


199 


45.3 


134. j 


321 


470 


46.4 


619 


3 1.7 


92.8 


126 


258 


104.8 


348 


34.9 


176.2 


19 


34 


78.9 


21 


-38.2 


10.5 


20 


32 


60.0 


35 


9.4 


75.0 



Source: Office for Civil Rights 1979 and 1961. 
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